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music journal 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE 


is now preparing its 


Annual 


e A GRADED LISTING of all serious and standard music published during 
the year, September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957. 


© A LIST OF all serious and standard record albums as well as “Show 


Music” recorded during the same period. 
(Special listing of Christmas and Easter music and records) 


® A SECTION DEVOTED TO new books on music published during the 
past year. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of famous contemporary composers, with biographical 
sketches and listing of their important works. 


® ARTICLES BY Members of Music Journal’s Advisory Council and other 
authorities, including Robert Russell Bennett, Duke Ellington, S. Lewis 
Elmer, Morton Gould, Howard Hanson, Frank W. Hill, Edwin Hughes, 
Archie N. Jones, Frank Thompson Jr., Fred Waring, Peter J. Wilhousky 
and Arthur L. Williams. 


® MANY OTHER OUTSTANDING FEATURES. 


With over one hundred pages of selected information and features, this Annual will provide a valuable 
addition to your permanent reference file. A “must” for Music Educators, Music Students, Private Teachers, 
Professional Musicians, Libraries, Radio and Television Stations and others. 


The regular price of the Annual is $3.00. 


You can obtain the Annual at the very special price of only $1.00 by taking advantage of this pre- 
publication offer. 

If you enter your subscription to MUSIC JOURNAL — EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE now, or renew 
your present subscription at the regular rate of $3.00 for one year or $5.00 for two years, you may obtain 
the Annual for just $1.00. Copies will be mailed in September, 1957. Reserve your copy now. Send your 
order (enclosing check or money order) today to 
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the exciting new 


L O W R E “Lincolnwood” 
aw ...with dealers...with the public 


Response to the “Lincolnwood,” introduced just a short time ago at READ WHAT LOWREY DEALERS SAY: 
po J g 


$1695, exceeded even our fondest expectations—with an avalanche of Congratulations, a wonderful 

over dealers Inetrument (Colo, . .. marvelous 
silastic a t the nt t 

enthusiastically abou ig untapped market for a home organ that 


is a really fine musical instrument. Even deluxe models in cabinets by 
Baker have had tremendous acceptance. 

Lowrey dealers are supported by a regular advertising program in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Holiday, and House Beautiful . . . going into 
the homes of millions of Americans who appreciate the finer things of 
life and have the means to enjoy them. Again, tremendous response has sold two this week (Ill.) . . . finest 
proved the effectiveness of this program. organ I've ever handled (Florida) ... 


effects really thrilled my customers 
(Texas) ... actually easier to sell than 
cheaper organs (Calif.) ... have 


been waiting for an organ like this— 


We cordially invite you to see and hear all Lowrey models—Rooms 864, 876, 877, 878, the Palmer House, July 14-18... 
Be sure you know all about Lowrey, the valuable franchise offering a fine organ in every important price field. 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY 


over 25 years of electronics in music 


7373 N. Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 30, Illinois 
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Sonata, op. 92.....University Recordings 2 
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Editorially Speaking 


N the inside cover of this issue of Music 

Journal-Educational Music Magazine there 
is an advertisement of the 7957 Annual repre- 
senting these combined publications, with a 
special introductory offer that should be of in- 
terest to all of our readers, including past, pres- 
ent and future subscribers. ‘The announcement 
that the publisher of this journal would revive 
the old custom of bringing out a year-book sum- 
ming up the most important musical data of the 
past twelve months has been received with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm on all sides, and it is a 
pleasure to report editorially that the promised 
volume is now ready to go to press. 

In view of the approaching publication date 
and the special inducements offered to subscrib- 
ers, some more detailed discussion of the con- 
tents of the Annual may be in order. So far as 
facts and statistics are concerned, its most signifi- 
cant features are probably the comprehensive 
listings of sheet music, records and books on 
music appearing between September 1st, 1956, 
and August 31st, 1957. These lists, alphabetically 
arranged in categories, are also coded for the 
greatest possible convenience of the reader, 
whether used merely for reference or for placing 
orders at music stores. Special attention will be 
paid to the music for special occasions, such as 
Christmas and Easter. These lists alone would 
make the Music Journal 1957 Annual an abso- 
lute essential to the permanent library of every 
music lover, teacher and student. 


ROM the standpoint of information there 

will be interest also in a complete list of the 
articles published in Music Journal (with the 
recent addition of the Educational Music Maga- 
zine) during the past year, the names of their 
authors representing a distinguished roster of 
outstanding musical authorities, artists and edu- 
cators. An alphabetical index of the advertisers 
in the Annual should likewise prove of practical 
value, cementing the natural ties between the 
purveyors and the users of music and its acces- 
sories. 

For human interest and general appeal this 
1957 Annual will offer a number of articles of 
importance and a gallery of portraits of Ameri- 
ca’s best known composers of today, with each 
picture supplemented by an informative bio- 
graphical sketch. These composers, selected by 
our editorial committee, represent an even bal- 
ance between the serious and the popular music 
of the United States, occasionally combining 
both types in a single individual. They are all 
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currently active in their creative work and either 
natives of this country or naturalized citizens 
who have spent most of their lives as Americans 
in every sense of the word. 


| > addition to the composers’ biographies, the 
reading matter in the 7957 Annual will cover 
a wide range of subjects of interest to anyone 
following the musical activities of our time from 
the amateur or professional point of view. The 
field of band music will be covered by the popu- 
lar composer, arranger and conductor, Morton 
Gould, as well as by Arthur L. Williams, head- 
ing that department at Oberlin College. Choral 
matters will be discussed by Peter J]. Wilhousky, 
New York’s Director of Public School Music, 
and a recognized expert in that field. The im- 
portant subject of strings and orchestral playing 
is entrusted to Frank W. Hill, editor of the Phi 
Mu Alpha Sinfonian and President of the Amer- 
ican String ‘Teachers Association. 

Piano teaching is the natural assignment of 
that well known educator and executive, Edwin 
Hughes, Secretary of the National Music Coun- 
cil, President of ‘The Bohemians, and himself a 
concert artist of distinction. ‘The National Music 
Council’s President, Dr. Howard Hanson, who 
heads the Eastman School of Music and is inter- 
nationally famous as a composer and conductor, 
will write on the problems of combining creative 
and executive work in music. Congressman 
Frank ‘Thompson, Jr., of our Advisory Council. 
has an important message on governmental co- 
operation with music and other arts. The star 
of television and radio, Fred Waring, suggests 
ideas on showmanship, as practiced by his Penn- 
sylvanians, and our staff members, Jack Watson 
and Lawrence Perry, concentrate on general 
music education. 

Robert Russell Bennett contributes some 
highly individual comments on the Broadway 
composers whose works he has orchestrated, with 
a becoming modesty concerning his own achieve- 
ments. Duke Ellington sums up his experiences 
in the field of jazz, and Archie N. Jones, Presi- 
dent of Phi Mu Alpha, branches out into the 
possibilities of the so-called “recreational” in- 
struments. Among other articles the Annual 
offers an analysis of the pipe organ and its vari- 
ous relatives by Dr. S. Lewis Elmer, President 
of the American Guild of Organists, while 
there will also be comments by experts on 
records, Hi-Fi, tape-recording, radio and televi- 
sion in their relation to music. Altogether quite 


a book! 
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OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE RADIO Choral Series 


Outstanding arrangements of memorable standard and hit 
songs from the BMI repertoire . . . for male chorus, mixed 
chorus and women’s voices — professional or amateur 


ALL AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE (Klein) 9 
BecAUSE OF You (Hammerstein-Wilkinson ) 

CoRNBELT SYMPHONY (Simons) 7 

Far Asove Cayuca’s Waters (Urguhart) 
To Our (Teague) 
Hicu on a Winpy ( Whitney-Kramer) 23 16 


Hi, Nercusor! (Owens) 49 50 48 
I Brinc You A Sonc, FRoM “Bamst” (Churchill) 60 59 58 
I Hear A Ruapsopy (Fragos-Gasparre) 24 10 25 
It’s a Bic Wipe WonperFUL Wortp (Rox) 13 14 
It’s So PEACEFUL IN THE Country (Wilder) 47 46 21 

69 68 67 


JezEBEL (Shanklin) 
40 39 34 


LOVE Is A SONG, FROM “Bamst” (Churchill) 
MaARCHETA (Schertzinger ) 28 29 15 
MexicaLtt Rose (Tenney) 30 20 31 
RENDEzVoUs WITH A Rose (Dyer) 6 
Sue Wore A YELLow Rippon (Ottner) 37 38 36 
SOLITAIRE (Guion) 70 72 v1 
THE SonG FROM Mou.Lin RouceE—“WHERE Is Your HEART” ( Auric) 80 81 79 
THERE I Go (Zaret-Weiser ) 45 41 4A, 
Tue Tuincs Love ( Barlow-Harris) 26 22 8 
THE 12 Days or Curistmas ( Willan) —_ — 32 
Wasu Me, O Lorp!, spiritual (Tweedy) 52 53 5] 
We Coutp Make Sucu Beautirut Music (Manners-Sour) 35 ll 33 
Wuat 1s A Boy? (Winterhalter): with narrator 74* 
Wuat ts a Girt? ( Winterhalter) : with narrator 76* 78* 
43 12 42 


You Wak By (Wayne-Raleigh) 


Octavo with piano accompaniment, each 20¢ (*each 25¢) 


ALBUMS FOR MALE CHORUS 
SONGS MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME.......... $1.25 


A collection of 25 nostalgic melodies 
as performed and recorded by 
the Emile Coté Glee Club 


Authentic arrangements of 43 great 
American college songs, including 
“On Wisconsin” and many more 


FIFTY FAVORITE BARBERSHOP BALLADS...... $1.50 


An unusual collection of a wide variety 
of the songs America sings 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. e One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


589 FIFTH AVENUE | 
NEW YORK 17, N. 
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The Importance 
of Sight Reading 


O we want our choral organi- 

zations to be able to read mu- 
sic or do we prefer to teach them 
the notes by rote? Such a question 
is superfluous. Of course we want 
them to be able to read! But too 
many choristers do not read music, 
and before discussing some means 
to improve the status quo, I would 
like to analyze why some high school 
and college choirs cannot read the 
music of their chosen repertoire. 

In music, as in all subject areas, 
the teacher without breadth of 
vision and without comprehension 
of the multiplicity of facets in teach- 
ing a subject, does not have the dar- 
ing, courage, or know-how to handle 
the drill phases of his area. Caught 
in the mistakenly-interpreted mesh 
of progressive, creative, dynamic, 
broad, nebulous undefined 
phases of the current program of 
education, the young teacher, the 
luke-warm teacher, the indolent 
teacher, the out-and-out lazy teacher 
and above all the “bewildered” 
teacher does not know how to teach 
music reading. Following in the 
wake of the modern _highly-enter- 
tained, spoon-fed child, too often 
the teacher is afraid to be caught 
even on the peripheral rims of any- 
thing that smacks of drill. The cur- 
rent philosophy, which abhors drill 
for drill’s sake, and considers it an 
interest-killing technical discipline 
(and rightly so), carries that attitude 


Helen M. Hosmer is director of the Crane 
Department of Music of State University 
Teachers College at Potsdam, New York, 
As founder and director of the Crane 
Chorus, she has had many years at the 
helm of that choir which includes the 
entire music department membership of 
350. She has served as conductor, 
adjudicator and choral clinician through- 
out all sections of the United States. 
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HELEN M. HOSMER 


over into one of the most dynamic 
and fundamentally useful arms of 
the field of music—the ability to 
handle the language phase of our 
subject. 

We grant the truth of the fact 
that a real musician will learn to 
read in spite of the tack of oppor- 
tunity in too many of today’s music 
education programs. But if a poten- 
tial performing musician learns “in 
spite of” school music, does not that 
induce us to admit that the disci- 
plines and skills in reading music 
provide the tools for performance 
and highest enjoyment ‘in the con- 
sumption of music for all people? 

If teaching is an art, a part of our 
privilege in teaching is to bring 
about—through the search for a new 
reality—a unique growth on the part 
of our students. This is based upon 
the recognition that the difference 
between the child’s free effort and 
that of a great artist is one of degree 


rather than one of kind. How better 
to obtain this than through a power 


over the tools of our subject? Isn’t 
that power cr ability the recognized 
foundation of all learning toward 


richer, controlled and better living? 
The artist must hold his brush and 
palette and know his colors. The 
house-painter must do the same. We 
are not all canvas-painters nor are 
we all able to paint a window-sash 
well. But if we had learned to man- 
ipulate the brush properly we could 
be. To write a poem, we command 
words. We can’t all write poems! 
But if we knew how to handle words 
effectively, we could. To translate 
from a foreign language we must 
know the basic fundamentals of vo- 
cabulary and grammar of that lan- 
guage. And we get those by applica- 
tion to the problem. To skate we 
must stand up and move and that 
doesn’t come from watching others 
do it. We can’t all be figure-skaters 
(nor do we want to be), but we 
could be if we met the progressive 
rudiments in practice and applica- 
tion. We are not destined to be 
specialists in all lines but it is our 
right and privilege to specialize in 
our own chosen field. 

How can we do it? The answer 
can be stated simply, but the appli- 
cation for successful achievement is 
the crux of the whole thesis. The 
answer is to teach music with aware- 
ness that the acquisition of the skills 
of our subject is dynamic and life- 
giving. 

Now we have a positive platform 
or springboard to embrace music 
reading. Teach it! Make it come 
alive. Recognize the motivating 
forces within the mastery of this 
skill, which in no whit restricts the 
broad approaches to the emotional, 
aesthetic and creative features of the 
music program. Let these features 
and the acquisition of music skills 
enhance, strengthen, window-dress, 
supplement and complement the 
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total music program, Cast off that 
modern fear of drill and discipline. 
Children love and respect discipline 
if they are given a chance to come 
within speaking distance of it. 

We dare suggest this because we 
assume the presence of time for 
music in today’s curriculum. We 
have the time, the plan, the equip- 
ment, the staff—albeit too scant. Can 
we make more effective use of our 
time, plan, equipment and staff? 

Rome was not built in a day. Nor 
will our choirs read music today or 
tomorrow because of the mere wish 
to have them do so. Therefore, to 
be practical after dreaming of Uto- 
pia, what can we do to improve the 
music reading today, tomorrow and 
in tomorrow’s tomorrow? 

For improving the status quo, I 
submit to you the following sugges- 
tions, ‘Take them to heart only if 
you are convinced of the value of 
learning to read music and if you 
are willing to exude that belief to 
your choristers, 

People often learn to read natu- 
rally, apart from any planned or 
organized presentation, as well as at 
a time when the practical applica- 
tion makes it easier and more ex- 
pedient. We believe our aim in 
promoting the ability to read music 
in choral groups is to make reading 
an integral part of the total process 
of making music. One justification 
for this point of view is the fact that 
upon examining music reading from 
the historical point of view, we find 
it arose as a means of facilitating 


the individual opportunities to make 
music. And is it too far out of line 
to think that in educating through 
music we use music’s inherent tools 
rather than neglect them, hopefully 
wishing that mastery will come 
through the handling of rim or 
fringe factors? Let’s not talk about 
teaching music reading. Let’s read 
music! In other words, let’s not skirt 
the edges and roost in the periphery 
of the mastery of the tools. 

We have a duty to assist in bring- 
ing back active contact with music. 
There is enough passive music, and 
as music educators and dispensers 
of music we should get ready for the 
pendular attack on participation 
which is bound to come. For .after 
all, a trend—and positive attack on 
the ability to read music is a trend 
—is where the pendulum stops in 
one’s era, decade or period of cur- 
rent activity. We need the courage 
to say that it is not always essential 
to sugar-coat, correlate, exhort, ride 
on a falsely stimulated wave of en- 
thusiasm. None of these situations 
leave a final residue when the power 
of the wind-machine is turned off. 
Teaching singers to read music does 
not imply the exclusion of a total 
program, It enhances, augments, 
supplements and enriches. 

We learn through experience. We 
“learn to do by doing.” Learning 
comes through the five senses and 
repetition is justified, preferably 
with reception through more than 
one of the senses. Can we utilize 
the result of learned behavior in 
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teaching music? By the proper moti- 
vation, we hope to inculcate the 
desired attitude toward the rich ex- 
perience of music. 

How shall we go about teaching 
music reading to our choral groups? 

1, Sing a great deal of music that 
makes the group eager to sing more 
and more! 

This implies using the best of the 
old and the best of the new. If we 
subscribe to the fact that the con- 
cept must come first, then it will 
come through much singing, by rote 
or imitation, and the use of much 
that is familiar, with the result that 
hearing not only precedes singing, 
but we will think music, feel it in 
our finger-tips, hear it with our eyes. 
Also there will be an opportunity 
to go from the known to the un- 
known. There will be continual en- 
counter with melodic, harmonic and 
rhythmic ideas in familiar music 
leading to music of more recent 
acquaintance. 

In this respect, by singing more 
and more music with the intent of 
inculcating the desire for cumulative 
singing experience, we can borrow 
the admirable and_ successful pro- 
cedures of some fine community 
song leaders who, without benefit of 
printed text or music, at the begin- 
ning or between phrases of a song 
can “shovel out” to their singers 
enough in advance to keep up a 
momentum to the end of the song. 
I have seen this technique admir- 
ably employed with both familiar 
and unfamiliar music. 

2. If you have the daring and 
capacity, inject into each rehearsal 
some well planned music reading 
drill. Make up your mind to a 
chosen method, but believe in its 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Vacations for Band Leaders 


EDWIN W. JONES 


NCE upon a time there was a 

band director whose efforts to 
improve himself (and his bands) 
were continuous,—and exhaustive. 

“A vacation for me?” he'd ex- 
claim. “I don’t need one!” 

What happened? In a few years 
his doctor said, “I’m sorry, Ted. But 
you must go into another line of 
work.” 

Would more vacations have bene- 
fited ‘Ted? Helped him to stay in his 
profession? It would appear so—for 
“all work and no play—” 

The ideal vacation? Webster de- 
fines an ideal vacation as “perfect 
freedom.” Many bandmasters_ will 
agree. They'll say, “Yes, just give me 
a car with some good tires and a fair 
amount of money and I'll get away 
from it all—this summer—and return 
to my work revived and renovated.” 

Let’s say that for now—at least— 
you want change;—you’ve got 
enough music for a few months. 
Where to go? That depends, of 
course, on how much money you 
wish to invest in your vacation. 

Have you seen the snow-tipped 
mountains of the West? Have you 
felt a pike in Minnesota bending 
your rod? Enjoyed the lower sum- 
mer rates and ocean breezes of 
Miami? Traveled through the Smoky 
Mountains? Or lingered lazily 
through the Ozarks of Missouri with 
water, hills, and hungry fish within 
convenient reach? 

Where to get Information. Write: 
(1) oil companies for free touring 
maps and service, (2) the American 
Automobile Association (see _ its 
nearest member for address), (3) 
State or City Chambers of Com- 
merce, or (4) send 25¢ to the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Ways to Save Money. Experienced 
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“vacationers” say that lodging and 
food are the major items that thin 
your billfold. These thoughts may 
help: 

1. A station wagon with a mat- 
tress for the rear will take care ol 
part of the family’s lodging. 

2. A large sheet of canvas can be 
fastened to the top of your car and 
staked out. A few folding cots will 
go under the canvas very nicely. Of 
course, mosquito netting may be 
necessary. 

3. Any relatives along your route? 
You can usually spend a night with 
them and be welcome. (Perhaps 
nore welcome if you arrive after 
dinner and stay only for breakfast.) 

4. Why not take along a gasoline 
camp stove and prepare your own 
breakfast and lunch—eating only the 
evening meal in a café? 

Equipment to take? Some of the 
following you may not need but per- 
haps it is worth your consideration. 

Inflatable mattresses, ... Tent. ... 
‘Lraveling ice-boxes, . . . Comfortable 
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(Not too many clothes). 
Facial tis- 


clothes. ... 
.. Thermos bottle. . 


sues. ... Toilet articles. ... \ warm 
jacket. First aid booklet. 
Medicine kit... . (A jack, lug wrench 


and flashlight in your car trunk?). 

. Car fuses. . . Sun- 

glasses and a prescription for new 

everyday glasses if you break yours. 
Can and bottle openers. 


Drinking cups. .. . Portable charcoal 
grills... . Eating utensils. . . . Cam- 
era and film. Insect repellant. 


Box of aspirin. . . . Bathing-suit. 
... Sun-tan lotion, . . . Travel sick- 
ness pills. 

Check your car. Your vacation trip 
will be happier if your tires, battery, 
brakes and steering mechanism are 
in A-l shape. A spare fan-belt, a 
motor tune-up and fresh grease job 
are advisable. 

Avoid these on your trip: Hay 
fever areas—if you are susceptible. 
(Ask your physician where pollen- 
free areas exist). . . . Poison plants 
such as ivy, oak and sumac... . 
Ticks. . . . Chiggers (Sprinkle a bit 
of powdered sulphur around your 
trouser cuffs and shoe tops—if you 


get in chigger areas). . . . Quick sun- 
tans. .. . Unsafe water and “sus- 
picious” milk. . . . Over-eating and 


over-drinking. . . . Toothaches (by 
(Continued on page 26) 
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music 


ALLEN L. RICHARDSON AND MARY E. ENGLISH 


A course of study in general music for 


the junior high school. Two volumes 


LIVING WITH MUSIC, a functional and creative approach to general music in the junior high ed, 
develops a comprehensive program of activities, exploratory experiences, and cultural background which 
provides a living pattern of learning for the modern pre-teen and teen-age youth. This pattern presupposes 
varying degrees of knowledge and ability, and admits to no limit of — accomplishment under the 
guidance of a resourceful and imaginative teacher. Active, individual participation must be the keynote for 
any successful plan in this area. Through careful attention to comfortable vocal ranges, provision for all 
kinds of instrumental integration and keyboard experiences, and opportunities for personal expression in 
many suggested correlated activities, a maximum participation level is achieved in this volume. 
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The Forgotten Madrigal 


SHIRLEY MACKIE AND DONALD SONNEDECKER 


M USIC has become a universal- 
ly accepted part of our edu- 
cational system. We have vocal and 
instrumental training to a degree 
not even approached and _ perhaps 
not even envisioned on other con- 
tinents. Yet, what fruit does all this 
training bear? With the exception of 
some of our metropolitan areas, 
there continues to be no appreciable 
rise in musical standards, taste or 
understanding. It is no wonder that 
the students have little or no ap- 
preciation for better music, since 
they have no opportunity for its cul- 
tivation in their school associations. 
We train large choruses, bands and 
a few orchestras to give polished 
performances of often poor, cheap, 
trivial music. Why should we be 
dedicated to musical mediocrity? 

What is the prime purpose of a 
music program in an educational in- 
stitution? Is it to create a desire to 
continue the learning process as 
evinced in educational philosophy? 
Or is it to pass the time away as a 
recreational period by singing the 
popular hits of the day? (Most stu- 
dents enjoy the juke-box simply be- 
cause it provides the type of music 
with which they are most familiar). 
The purpose of the music program 
should be to teach the elementary 
fundamentals of music and to breed 
familiarity with better music via per- 
formances of it in student organi- 
zations. 

Our educational medium is mis- 
directed to the entertainment of the 
football crowds, the PTA, the state 
and county fairs and the various serv- 
ice clubs. Small wonder that gradua- 


Miss Mackie is Assistant Professor of 
Music and Mr. Sonnedecker Chairman of 
the Music Department at Mary Hardin- 
Baylor College, Belton, Texas. They are the 
authors of “Unity in the Church Service” 
and other published articles, and both have 
had considerable experience in the develop- 
ment of choral singing of all kinds. 
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tion draws a final curtain on music 
participation for most of our pop- 
ulation. 

During their sojourn in_ school, 
students are at an impressionable 
age. Therefore, if we are to guide 
them toward an appreciation of good 
music, a few well placed and well 
presented compositions will start 
them on the road toward expanding 
their horizons. School music groups 
should spend more time in sight- 
reading,—getting a wider acquaint- 
ance with musical literature. Each 
piece of music, each undertaking, is 
a stepping-stone. We must use ma- 
terials which breed high standards, 
fine workmanship and sensitive dis- 
crimination, 

If we successfully create a desire 
for learning and an appreciation for 
better music, students will realize 
that fine music is a necessity of every 
life, not a luxury for a few “squares” 
who just happen to like it. If our 
music program is properly presented 
and developed, we will find more 
adults taking active part in com- 


munity music organizations. We 
need also consider the tremendous 
social aspect of music. Family and 
neighborhood chamber groups, both 
vocal and instrumental, can do much 
to stimulate a feeling of closeness 
through the joy of sharing a musi- 
cal experience. Chamber music 1s 
perhaps the most personally satisfy- 
ing of all mediums of performance. 

We must necessarily educate the 
students to these higher ideals before 
we can infiltrate the adult ranks, A 
well-directed music program on the 
public school level will in the ulti- 
mate bring about an appreciable rise 
in the musical standards and tastes 
of the masses. 

One method of approach toward 
musical self-expression which will 
prove most rewarding to teacher and 
student alike, is the initiation of a 
madrigal group. This method has 
been undeveloped, if not totally 
neglected, in our school systems. 
There is not only a vast literature, 
much of which is available in cur- 
rent editions, but the medium also 
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provides many advantages for the 
student impossible in large musical 
organizations. 

Presuming that there is some in- 
terest in vocal music at the second- 
ary level, the selection of potential 
members of the madrigal group 
should first be based upon the abil- 
ity to read music with some degree 
of proficiency. Since it is Customary 
to supply each vocal part with two 
singers, one of them may be slightly 
inferior in ability, with the promise 
of raising his level by association 
with the group, Should one of the 
sections, perhaps the alto, be weak, 
the addition of a third member may 
be advisable. 

Often the time and place of re- 
hearsals will present problems. In 
one instance a director may select 
a group from a large number of stu- 
dents in a study-hall period, while 
another situation may permit the 
group to meet in a home during the 
evening. The latter is undoubtedly 
the more desirable, as the social possi- 
bilities are at their highest potential. 
The mixing of boys and girls in 
small vocal groups has been highly 
undeveloped. Through experimenta- 
tion, segregated groups of boys and 
girls already existing in the music 
program may be combined through 
the medium of the madrigal, thus 
culminating in an ideal situation 
from the musical and social view- 
points, Should such an experiment 
fail to produce the desired results, 
the expansion of the girls’ group 
may then be considered (SSAA). 

In a sense the madrigal may be 
compared to a suit of clothes in that 
it comes in a variety of sizes. There 
are compositions ranging from two 
parts, such as Go Ye, My Canzonets, 
by Thomas Morley, to those com- 
prising as many as eight parts. This 
provides the advantage of selecting 
music with reference to the capabili- 
ties of each member. For example, if, 
in a mixed group, the sopranos are 
independently able, an arrangement 
of SSATB is possible. On the other 
hand, should a rather unstable group 
of girls be in the initial stages of 
singing tdgether, the selection of an 
SA or SSA arrangement would be 
warranted, later branching into four 
or five parts, 

According to the poetry utilized 
by composers, a variety of moods are 
evinced by the madrigal. Many may 
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be suitable for a religious or chapel 
service, such as In Thee, O Lord, 
by Ferrabosco, while others in 
a contemplative vein or those extoll- 
ing glories of nature, like As Fair as 
Morn, by Wilbye, would lend them- 
selves to almost any occasion. Still 
another type often found in the Eng- 
lish madrigal reflects the humor and 
wit enjoyed particularly by the sing- 
ers themselves. 


Available Literature 


Among the possibilities of avail- 
able literature arranged (measured 
and written in open score) for pres- 
ent day consumption, is a collection 
of eight madrigals by Gesualdo di 
Venosa entitled Madrigale, arranged 
by Weismann and published by C. 
F. Peters. This collection is for 
mixed voices, with some SSATB and 
others SAATB. Another quite prac- 
tical collection is The Art of Poly- 
phonic Song, edited by H. T. David, 
with compositions for womens’ voices 
only,—two to eight parts. This group 
of arrangements consists of repre- 
sentative works of such composers as 
di Lasso, Praetorius, Sweelinck, Mor- 
ley, Byrd, Weelkes, Wilbye and sev- 
eral others. It contains twenty-three 
compositions in all and is published 
by G. Schirmer, Inc., of New York. 

The Hall and McCreary Company 
of Chicago lists among its madrigals 
the following, available in sheet 
music form: D’Indy-Lubin, Lady 
of Loveliest Eyes, SATB; Gibbons- 
Andersen, The Silver Swan, SSA: di 
Lasso-Andersen, Matona, Charming 
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Maiden, SATB; Morley-Andersen, 
Now Is ihe Month of Maying, SSAA; 
Morley-Runkel, Fire, Fire My Heart 
SSAA; Weelkes-Strickling, The 
Nightingale and the Cuckoo, SSA; 
and Wilbye-Cain, Adieu, Sweet 
Amarillis, SATB. 

Perhaps the group might wish to 
try something strictly American, yet 
similar in style. The Mercury Music 
Corporation publishes an American 
Choral Music Series which contains 
numerous possibilities for such 
groups as we have discussed. Out- 
standing among these possibilities 
are: Billings, When Jesus Wept, 
Round, SATB, TTBB, SSAA; Bill- 
ings, 7 Fuguing Tunes, SATB; Ba- 
con, Seven Rounds, 2-4 mixed voices 
and piano; and Rorem, Four Madri- 
gals, SATB. 

This is only a very small listing 
of the vast literature for madrigal 
groups. Consequently, music for the 
groups should present no problems 
whatsoever. Publishers’ catalogues 
are filled with excellent composi- 
tions. There is no need for us to pur- 
chase creative dross. Be discrimina- 
ting. 

There is much to be said concern- 
ing the actual performance of mad- 
rigals. When madrigals were first 
written, there were no bar lines in 
the original parts, The parts were 
written in separate books rather than 
in open score, as is the present prac- 
tice. Listening to what each part 
sets forth is the condition upon 
which the appreciation and adequate 
performance of polyphonic music 
depends. 

Each voice, or part, is equally im- 
portant and must be heard distinctly 
and receive a proper response, Each 
line has a turning-point or goal to- 
ward which it aims and from which 
it flows. (This is usually the highest 
note in the phrase). The melodic 
line must be visualized without re- 
gard to bar lines, as the proportional 
length of notes, the structure of the 
lines and the changes of harmony 
establish latent beats that may or 
may not form regular measures. Con- 
sequently, the pulse is not a salient 
feature,—the music itself sets the 
marks of emphasis or accent. The 
melodic lines, while aiming toward 
the climax, usually create or build 
tension, and when descending or 
flowing from this point create a feel- 
ing of relaxation. However, a definite 

(Continued on page 26) 
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DONT WORRY ABOUT TLIS CLARINET! 


Lining 
Protects 
Entire 
Upper 
Joint! 


: 


Dil GRENATEX CLARINET 


$119.50 


(Cut-Away View) 


Look for the “silver” lining! i> 


You'll never lose playing time if your 


Important, too: LaMonte Grenatex looks like wood... 
feels like wood . . . plays like wood .. . it’s the best 


students are equipped with LaMonte Grenatex clarinets. of the three leading brands in its class. Why do it the 
Nickel silver tubing in the upper joint gives hard way, when you can make your job easier 
added protection to the tenons . . . reinforces the with LaMonte? Ask your dealer to show you LaMonte’s 


entire upper joint. nickel silver lining. 


Founded 1740 
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5808 In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 
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Music, — Television’s 


OOD music is playing second 

fiddle on TV. And its consign- 
ment to a corner of the electronic 
tube as a stepchild is reflecting no 
credit on those producers who ex- 
plain their attitude on the tired 
grounds that good music lacks “mass 
appeal.” 

In so doing, TV in general is deny- 
ing its own role as a public servant 
and as a medium which could fur- 
ther the cultural progress of the 
nation to an astounding degree. In 
ignoring pleas that it program seri- 
ous music and more opera, it acts 
as a petulant child who refuses spin- 
ach until he realizes its strength. 

The latest slap in the face of good 
music occurred recently when Ed 
Sullivan canceled out the last in a 
series of operatic vignettes on his 
Sunday night series because, he ex- 
plained, his ratings dipped signifi- 
cantly when he programmed such 
excerpts. It is doubtful that fewer 
people watched his program when 
they learned that a few minutes were 
to be devoted to opera. 

At any rate, Mr. Sullivan, whose 
weekly variety hour is often little 
more than the warmed-over corpse 
of vaudeville, in effect was arguing 
that his vast audience was less inter- 
ested in Traviata than in triviata. 

The indictment of TV, however, 
must not sink to a generalization. 
There are some farsighted TV ex- 
ecutives who, recognizing their ob- 
ligations to the public, have pro- 
grammed classics and will continue 
to do so, But they are in the minor- 
ity and often the selections they 
choose represent a basic sugar-coat- 
ing: The most popular operatic 


Norman Shavin is television editer of the 
ATLANTA JOURNAL, Atlanta, Ga., and a fre- 
quent contributor to this magazine, He has 
been a practical newspaper man_ through- 
out his career, with a particular interest in 
music and definite opinions on the subject. 
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NORMAN SHAVIN 


tunes are offered so as to appeal to 
the greatest number, 

The most notable exception, of 
course, is NBC-TV, which has adopt- 
ed a progressive attitude about good 
music, Since its experimental season 
of TV opera in 1949-50, it has given 
audiences such offbeat items as 
Down in the Valley, Hansel and 
Gretel, Gianni Schicchi, Amahl and 
the Night Visitors (which the net- 
work commissioned), Pique Dame, 
Billy Budd, Trouble in Tahiti, Pel- 
leas and Melisande, Griffelkin and 
such standard works as The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, Madame Butterfly, 
The Abduction from the Seraglio, 
The Magic Flute, La Boheme and 
others. 

It has also given viewers two an- 
nual productions of “The Festival 
of Music,” potpourris, it’s true, but 
steps in the right direction. They 
have met with conspicuous success 
and there are plans to make this 
production an annual affair, accord- 
ing to the National Broadcasting 


Stepchild 


Company. 

What has been the reaction to its 
operas? The network reports that 
the operas have provoked “thou- 
sands of pieces of mail applauding 
these programs” including one, 
which said, in part, “If this is grand 
opera, it is painless, I like it, Let’s 
have more!” 

This “more” reached a high point 
of diversity in April, 1957, when 
NBC-TV offered The Yeomen of the 
Guard by Gilbert and Sullivan, La 
Traviata and the Royal Ballet's ver- 
sion of Cinderella. In addition, 
NBC-TV is also providing a weekly 
series of good music programs—dis- 
cussions and performances—to the 
26-station chain of educational TV. 
This rates as one of the most com- 
mendable projects offered by any 
network. Perhaps its association with 
RCA and RCA Victor has something 
to do with NBC-TV’s programming 
of good music, 

ABC-TV is doing a small share 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Conn supplies organ music for Maine’s annual presentation of “The Messiah.” 


“Tone made the difference!” 


CONN Organ wins “play-down" in suburban Chicago high school | 


The setting: Acoustically perfect auditorium of Maine Township 

High School, Park Ridge—Des Plaines, IIl. 

The performers: Organs of several different manufacturers. 

The audience: A committee from the “Maine Music Boosters” 

(parent group which had raised funds for an organ). Also faculty 

members, musicians from the community. 

The verdict: The CoNN organ by an overwhelming majority. 
“The tone made the difference,” commented Mr. Alexander M. 

Harley, chairman of the school’s department of music education. 


“The committee felt that the CONN gave more organ per dollar.” 


Today this instrument is an integral part of the life of the school 
and community. 

There is a model and finish of CONN organ to meet your school’s 
requirements. See your local CONN dealer or write CONN Organ 
Corporation, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Alexander M. Harley has been 
“Mr. Music” at Maine since 1931. 
He is also known as the founder 
and president of Modern Music 
Masters, national music honor so- ‘ 
ciety. : 
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Rocking-Chair 
Songs 


KATHRYN TUCKER WINDHAM 


OT the least among the joys 

of being the youngest in the 
big family is having a multitude of 
laps on which to sit and be rocked. 
Grandmothers, older sisters, aunts, 
cousins and various in-laws find spe- 
cial delight in rocking the youngest 
child. And, because the rhythm of 
rocking invites music, they sing as 
the chair sways back and forth. 

There is in our family an ample 
wicker chair, its brown rockers 
scarred and worn, which has traveled 
many a stationary mile to the ac- 
companiment of rocking-chair songs. 
For four generations the youngest 
has been loved and cuddled and 
rocked to sleep to the soothing blend 
of its squeaking fibers and the voice 
of the singer, 

The repertoire of 
changed through the years, but the 
creaking background rhythm re- 
mains unaltered. It blended with 
early jazz and swing and even accom- 
modates itself to the modern beat of 
bop. But it is the songs of long ago, 
the half-forgotten melodies of great- 
grandmother's time, that coax from 
the chair its finest performances. 

(nd so, when the youngest is being 
rocked, snatches of those old songs 
with modern. lul- 


songs has 


are mixed more 
labies. 
{ wonder and I wonder all my 
life 
Where Ben Windham will get 
him a wile. 
Go to Mr. Reynolds’, that'll be 
the place, 
Get Muss Nancy, sho’'s you're 
born. 


Over and over the song is sung 
with differenet sets of names inserted 
in the proper places. How the chil- 
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dren love it! Even when they have 
given up the role of youngest to a 
newer arrival, they beg for the song. 
And their delighted laughter almost 
drowns out the noise of the rocking- 
chair. 

Almost as popular through the 
years has been 

My Massa’s got a 

house; 


great big 

It’s sixteen stories high, 

And every room in that big 
house 

Is filled with chicken pie. 
Bye-O-Bye, Miss Dolcy, 
Sleep to the rattle of the bow. 
Slumber till morning. 
I love Miss Dolcy so! 


Who Miss Dolcy was, no one ever 
knew. Or, if they knew, her identity 
has been forgotten long ago. But her 
memory has been perpetuated for 
generations by her  rocking-chair 
song. There were other verses : 

I went down to my sweetheart’s 

house; 

Never been there before. 

She fed me in a terrapin shell. 

Never go there no more! 

A chant about a sinful fellow 
named Simon who went fishing on 
Sunday is another rocking-chair fa- 
vorite. Simon, so the chant recounts, 
snared a big fish, and that talking 
fish’s instructions to Simon fit per- 
fectly to the motion of the chair. 


“Pull me up, Simon. 
Pull me up, Simon.” 
And Simon pulled him up, 
“Take me off the hook, Simon. 
‘Take me off the hook, Simon.” 


The Author with Kitty, Ann and Ben 


And Simon took him off the 
hook, 
“Take me home, Simon. 
‘Take me home, Simon.” 
And Simon took him home. 
“Put me in the pot, Simon. 
Put me in the pot, Simon.” 
And Simon put him in the 
pot. 
“Call the neighbors, Simon. 
Call the neighbors, Simon.” 
And Simon called the neigh- 
bors. 


On and on the story goes until in 
a frightening climax the fish, after 
he has been eaten, gnaws a hole in 
Simon’s stomach and runs back to 
the creek. 

Oh, the songs the youngest hears 
in the comforting shelter of that 
chair! Here are some samples: 

Raccoon got a bushy tail. 

’Possum’s tail is bare. 

Rabbit sitting on the ground 

Got no tail to spare! 

* * * 
Chicken in the bread tray 
Scratching out the dough. 

“Granny, will your dog bite?” 

“No, child, no.” 


* * * 


Come, butter, come. 

Come, butter, come. 

Sally’s at the gate 

Waiting for the butter-cake. 

Come, butter, come! 

Even the verse of the familiar 
Rock-a-Bye, Baby, a verse seldom 


(Continued on page 23) 
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>—— The Student Speaks —— 


(Under this heading Music Journal will from time to time publish articles 
by college and university students majoring in music, emphasizing the ideals 
and possibilities of such specialization. The authors of the four practical 
articles below are actually referring to the Indiana University Music School, 
headed by Dean Wilfred C. Bain, which may well serve as a model for 


those interested in similar opportunities throughout the 


United States.—Ed.) 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
Sylvia Sparks 


ROM the moment a student en- 

ters the ideal University School 
of Music as a Freshman until he is 
handed his hard-earned diploma af- 
ter four years of concentrated study, 
he is becoming acquainted with 
some of the most abundant resources 
of knowledge and some of the best- 
informed teachers he will encounter 
during his life. 

Before a music education student 
ever begins his study, he is counseled 
and advised by competent members 
of the music faculty, He chooses one 
of the many different programs in 


‘the field of music education, de- 


cides upon his major concentration 
(voice, instrument or piano), selects 
the ensemble in which he would like 
to sing or play and decides what 
elective courses interest him. All 
music education students take tech- 
niques courses in the various orches- 
tral instruments. All students must 
attain a certain proficiency in piano 
and in voice. Of course, the major 
emphasis is always on the student's 
applied music concentration. 

The required educational courses 
and psychology courses can be very 
advantageous, A good background 
of music history and theory is also 
provided for the music student, 

By the time a student reaches his 
Senior year he should have his aca- 
demic music courses and Arts and 
Science requirements behind him. He 
can devote his full attention to pro- 
fessional subjects that will be of 
value to him in the teaching field. 
These include Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Methods in the choral and 
instrumental program and Educa- 
tional Guidance, all taught by mem- 
bers of the music education faculty. 

The last eight weeks of a student's 
senior year are spent in student 
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teaching. Students are placed in 
schools throughout the state under 
the supervision of a critic teacher 
and at the end of the eight weeks 
the student’s work is evaluated by 
the critic teacher, Placement of grad- 
uates is handled by the School of 
Music and the Placement Bureau of 
the School of Education. 

During their years at the School 
of Music, music education students 
have a rich opportunity to partici- 
pate in the orchestral, choral and 
operatic presentations of the school. 
All students appear in solo and en- 
semble recitals, including a complete 
senior solo recital. In addition there 
is abundant opportunity to hear 
musical events of the Auditorium 
Series. On the extra-curricular side 
students can join any of the profes- 
sional music fraternities, sororities 
or clubs, and they can participate in 
any of the university’s recreational 
and cultural activities, including 
dances, sports and other events. 

I have tried to give my impression 
of the field of music education in 
the ideal School of Music. It is a 
very time-consuming field and_re- 
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quires much hard work, but I am 
convinced that the rewarding results 
of molding the musical minds of 
children will far outweigh any difh- 
culties that one may encounter in 
the field of music education. >>> 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
Budd A. Udell 


N my three years in the School of 

Music I have participated in the 
Marching Hundred, the Symphonic 
Wind Ensemble and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and in each of 
these groups I have found both de- 
manding challenges and very grati- 
fying returns. Each of these groups 
has its own purpose to fulfill and in 
striving toward perfection the stu- 
dent has the opportunity to learn 
and grow. 

One of the most demanding en- 
sembles ever invented is the march- 
ing band, and the Marching Hun- 
dred is no exception. Participation 
in the Hundred demands time, ef- 
fort and sore muscles, but the re- 
wards gained from this are many, 
and one of the biggest is becoming 
acquainted with the director, Then, 
too, it is always a thrill to receive 
an ovation from thousands of people 
and to know that you have helped to 
put on a spectacular show for them. 

After the rigors of the gridiron 
shows are out of the way, the De- 
partment of Bands goes into full 
scale concert work. The concert 
organizations include the Concert 
Band and the Symphonic Wind En- 
semble for music majors, and the 
Varsity Band for non-music majors. 

Knowledge of the musical tradi- 
tions of the past and the challenges 
of present-day music are offered by 
the Phiiharmonic Orchestra. I re- 
cently played the first clarinet part 
in Mozart’s Piano Concerto in E 
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Flat Major (K482), and I have never 
before found the demands of musi- 
cianship to be so great. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra performs at 
least ten concerts each year, includ- 
ing joint appearances with the Uni- 
versity Singers and accompaniments 
for student soloists. Three guest 
conductors directed Philhar- 
monic concerts this year. 

In addition to the Philharmonic, 
the School of Music has an opera 
orchestra of 55 players which accom- 
panies all opera presentations. All 


also 


instrumental students participate in, 


chamber music ensembles. String en- 
sembles are coached by members of 
the Berkshire Quartet and_ string 
teachers on the faculty. There are 


also chamber music groups for wood. 


winds, two brass choirs, a percussion 
ensemble and a harp ensemble. 


VOICE AND OPERA 
David Starkey 


HE voice student entering an 

outstanding University may 
choose to study with one of the 
many distinguished artist-teachers 
on the faculty. He may also choose 
the ensemble in which he would 
like to participate. The University 
Singers of Indiana afford an oppor- 
tunity to perform great choral works 
such as The Dream of Gerontius by 
Elgar, Bach’s B Minor Mass and 
others, under professional condi- 
tions. I have been fortunate in being 
selected as some of the 
oratorio presentations of this group. 
Each year the University Singers 
make an extended tour, and they 
have recently sung in Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 

The Singing Hoosiers are a group 
of 75 men, supplemented by 25 girls 
known as the Hoosier Queens. The 
Hoosiers have recently: finished a 
tour of the Far East sponsored by 
the USO. 

The Belles of Indiana were formed 
five years ago, and since then they 
have gained a wide reputation as 
one of the finest girl ensembles in 
the country. This versatile group 
sings programs ranging from the 
choral works of Brahms and Schu- 
bert to arrangements of popular 
tunes written by members of the 
group and other music students and 
faculty members. 


soloist in 
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The Collegium Musicum is a new 
vocal group, which was organized to 
provide non-vocal majors with the 
opportunity of singing great choral 
music, from English madrigals to 
modern works, 

A choral group that gives many a 
musically minded young lady the 
chance to participate and become 
more acquainted with fine choral 
literature is the Women’s Chorus. 
This organization is divided into 
two sections of 65 girls each, under 
the direction of the graduate assist- 
ant in conducting. 

One of the best-known and most 
widely recognized departments in 
the School of Music is the Opera 
Department. Six opera productions 
are presented yearly, with two per- 
formances of each opera, each sung 
by a different cast. The credit for 
much of the success of this depart- 
ment should be attributed to the 
outstanding faculty, in addition to 
which three eminent guest conduc- 
tors have this year directed opera 
performances, The Ballet Depart- 
ment contributes to the opera pro- 
gram, besides presenting programs 
of its own, 

The annual Palm Sunday _pre- 
sentation of Wagner's Parsifal has 
become a tradition at Indiana Uni- 
versity and this year featured an 
all-faculty cast and striking new sets. 
Other operas presented during the 
past season included Rossini’s The 
Barber of Seville, Verdi's Falstaff, 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel, 
Bizet’s Carmen and Cosi Fan Tutte 
by Mozart. Several opera premieres 
have been given, including works by 
Lukas Foss, Gian Carlo Menotti, 
Norman Dello Joio, Benjamin Brit- 
ten and others. >>> 
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GRADUATE WORK 
Glen Fulbright 


HEN I was looking for a col- 

lege for graduate work, I was 
trying to find an institution that 
would prepare me to teach on the 
college level, and give me a_back- 
ground in teacher training, in music 
history and in my major performing 
area of piano, 

I was glad to find such a program 
in the Graduate Division of the In- 
diana University School of Music. 
The program, both on the master’s 
and on the doctoral level, is inter- 
ested in practical aspects just as 
much as theoretical aspects and is 
flexible enough to be adapted to 
each individual student. There is a 
minimum of requirements that have 
only traditional rather than practical 
value. Most of all it is a pleasure to 
find such a high degree of interest 
in the student on the part of the 
faculty, including experts in music 
history, composition, etc. 


Concert Pianists 


Since piano is my major interest, 
I had the opportunity of selecting a 
teacher from the outstanding piano 
faculty, many of whom are active 
not only as teachers but also as con- 
cert pianists. However, their concert 
activities never prevent them from 
giving each student careful personal 
attention, In addition to the major 
teachers of piano, secondary piano 
is taught by a group of competent 
graduate assistants under the direc- 
tion of an expert in this field. 

The graduate program succeeds 
in attaining a_ balance between 
training a person to be musically 
active, professionally effective and 
well-educated culturally and aca- 
demically. In addition to the human 
side, the graduate student can work 
with excellent physical facilities, in- 
cluding a very complete library of 
books, music and records, research 
machines and equipment and ready 
access to related materials in other 
departments of the University. 

Many students take advantage of 
the extensive assistantship program, 
which offers not only financial aid 
to the graduate student but also 
valuable teaching experience under 
the guidance of a major teacher. 
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inc. 


OF KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


announces 
the acquisition of the business 


of Epiphone, Inc. of New York 


In Kalamazoo and under new management, Epiphone will 
continue to manufacture and distribute its famous line of 
guitars, string basses and amplifiers. Some models of string 
basses are available for immediate delivery, and certain 
models in the guitar line are expected to be ready in the Fall. 
The complete Epiphone line, including some new solid body 
electric guitars and amplifiers, will be announced for ship- 


ment early in 1958. 


The same fine craftsmanship and high quality which has 
always characterized the Epiphone products will be continued. 


All present Epiphone dealers will be given priority for de- 
liveries and franchises, and it is expected that production 
will permit franchising an additional group of select dealers. 


For information, write to 


EPIPHONE, INC. 


224 Eleanor Street 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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What's Your Excuse’? 


H. WENDELL HOWARD 


‘EVERAL years ago when my col- 
\J leagues and I were university 
undergraduates our favorite greet- 
ing upon meeting one another was 
“What's your excuse for living?” 
Somehow that was highly amusing 
to us. Now, however, I am _ con- 
vinced that each musician must ques- 
tion himself seriously along similar 
lines. Without hesitation we can as- 
sert that no musician needs an 
excuse for existing; but just as as- 
suredly we can assert that every mu- 
sician must have positive, valid rea- 
sons for being what he is. Therefore, 
what are your reasons for being a 
musician? 

I fear the immediate reaction to 
this question will be that the answer 
is so elementary and obvious that 


one need not state it. NOT SO! For 


a musician to fulfill his function in 
society and to be as effective as pos- 
sible he must have the answer well 


defined in his mind and life; and if 


the answer is obvious—of which I am 
not certain—it is likewise absolutely 
essential. 

Innumerable music students have 
been heard to say: “I can hardly wait 
to become famous,” or “One of these 
days I'll be a wealthy star.” For 
every student who has made such a 
remark, there are probably dozens 
more who have had the unspoken 
thought. Spoken or unspoken, such 
ideas indicate that the people who 
have them are inadequately pre- 
pared to assume a proper place in 
the musical profession. Of course, 
anyone familiar with the musician's 
life knows the infrequency with 
which fame and fortune are ac- 
quired, Having either of these elu- 
sive goals as the prime reason for 
being a musician is unrealistic. But 
even more important, it is not valid. 
Let us see why. 

Human beings are complex crea- 
tures. They are composed of inter- 
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acting body, mind, soul and spirit. 
The body is the purely physical as- 
pect of the being. The mind handles 
the intellectual functions. The soul 
is the inexplicable aspect of the per- 
son which reaches out beyond the 
physical and the intellectual to com- 
mune with God, the supernatural, 
the cosmic, or whatever it is that 
each person looks to beyond him- 
self. It is the spirit which appreciates 
the beauties of nature, art, litera- 
ture and music and cries out for 
emotional expression. I am the first 
to admit that there is not such a 
clearly defined separation of these 
aspects in the individual as I have 
outlined here. I have, indeed, over- 
simplified the complexity of the 
human being; but I use such over- 
simplification to pinpoint the fact 
that every individual has need of 
aesthetic reaction and expression. 


The Artist’s Service 


Unfortunately the majority of peo- 
ple find themselves incapable of self- 
expression through an art form, and 
feeling the need of such expression 
they become dependent upon the 
artist, the writer, or the singer to 
release their aesthetic emotions for 
them. (To simplify discussion I refer 
specifically to the singer; but almost 
all that is said, except those passages 
dealing with language, will be ap- 
plicable to any musician.) Thus, the 
human spirit, crying out for aesthe- 
tic satisfaction and emotional re- 
lease, provides a vast needy audience 
for a devoted performer. 

As we recognize this character of 
the listener, we see that the 
singer is involved in rendering a 
service —a_ service in intangibles. 
Time and again we have heard the 
statement that we can not buy love, 
joy, happiness, etc. Basically this is 
true. But the singer sells the expres- 


also 
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sion of these abstractions. In fact, 
he communicates the emotion itself 
to his hearers through the tones and 
rhythms of the music; through per- 
sonal projection; and through clear- 
ly-enunciated, intelligently-interpret- 
ed words. 

Psychologists tell us that words 
may take the place of acts in the 
behavior of man. To provide the 
emotion of the absent act, however, 
words must denote and connote all 
of the subtleties, nuances and shad- 
ings of response that ihe act itself 
would indicate. For the hearer mean- 
ingful sounds are pleasant or un- 
pleasant depending upon whether 
their meanings are pleasant or un- 
pleasant. In the same manner, mean- 
ingless sounds conjure up no image 
or response in the listener, and the 
whole performance must be disre- 
garded as trivial, no matter how 
beautiful the tone production itself 
may be. For this reason alone the 
singer is obliged to be as conscien- 
tious about interpretation as he is 
about technique. Even words that 
are not understood in themselves, 
as in foreign languages, will produce 
emotions in the audience if the per- 
former makes evident the meaning 
of the sounds. In this way the singer 
has the unique opportunity and ca- 
pability of selling a neatly-wrapped 
package of love, joy, or other emo- 
tional experience to each member of 
his audience. 

Providing emotional experience 
for the listener is by no means the 
only service of the musician. He like- 
wise alleviates or extirpates other 

(Continued on page 21) 
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For Football Bands! 


SPOT HITS FOR BAND 


(QUICK-STEP SIZE) 


YOUR CHILD’S MUSIC 


Leo Scheer 


NNATELY, children love music. 

They love to hear it, dance to it, 
and they love to make it, too! This 
is true of your child because it is 
basically true of all children. Yet 
many children stop taking music 
lessons after only a few weeks of 
effort, and this instinctive love for 
music often seems to turn to com- 
plete dislike. Why? Research has 
shown that one of the most common 
causes for discouragement takes 
place in the home. 


Big, Brassy And Sassy 
Spot Selections 
For Grandstand Play! 


JOHN WARRINGTON 


Your child—any normal child—is 
really a little exhibitionist. When he 
or she has learned something new, 
the first thing they want to do is to 
show Mom or Dad. This is a crucial 
moment and your reaction to it may 
make all the difference to your 
child’s musical progress. Praise and 
encouragement at this point works 
real magic. On the other hand, lack 
of interest On your part may pro- 
duce this same lack of interest in 
your child. Your children mirror 
your thoughts and actions to an 
amazing degree! Your patience, in- 
terest and enthusiasm will do as 
much, or more, for your child in 
music as his teacher or instrument, 
both of which must be excellent. 
Music, in every stage of develop- 
ment, must be a welcome guest in 
your home. 


A Band folio devoted solely to selections which may be effectively 
used while the band is in the grandstand. Keeps the band in the game 
at all times with sparkling special numbers which highlight the main 
moments of the big game. Makes the band part of the team with 
appropriate numbers for every kick-off—every time-out——every tackle 
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A-TISKET A-TASKET TOOT, TOOT, TOOTSIE 

ANCHORS AWEIGH WANG WANG BLUES 

CHINA BOY WHISPERING 

HORSES ALL-AMERICAN GIRL 

HOT LIPS HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT 

| NEVER KNEW DON'T SIT UNDER THE APPLE TREE 
LINGER AWHILE FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE 
SHOULD | I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
TIGER RAG I'M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
JA-DA SOMEBODY STOLE MY GAL 

I'M AN OLD COWHAND SOUTH RAMPART STREET PARADE 
I'M NOBODY'S BABY WASHINGTON AND LEE SWING 
PAGAN LOVE SONG WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP 
RUNNIN’ WILD YOU GOTTA BE A FOOTBALL HERO 
SING, SING, SING YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME 


The beginning stage of learning 
to play an instrument is the most 
trying for you and your child. Pa- 
tience and encouragement must be 
generously applied, particularly dur- 
ing this period, If Dad would take 
about fifteen minutes, twice a week 
or so, to hear Junior and give him 
an encouraging word on his progress 
—and mean it—this would give him 
a real boost! 

Practically all the music we hear 
over radio, television, records, etc., 
is performed by professionals, and 
the tendency we all have is to com- 
pare Junior’s efforts with this pro- 
fessional music we hear all the time. 
We forget that every professional, 
no matter how talented, was once a 
beginner and, at one time, made 
those same “awful” sounds which THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION. i 
seem so persistent at the moment. \ ‘Seles Agent Corporation Feist, Inc. *, Milles Music Gorperetion 

SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK, 19, 


Full Instrumentation Available 
Each Part (Quick-Step Size) 50c—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 


Send for FREE Bb Clarinet or Bb Cornet Part 


(Jenkins Music Company 
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One Protest, at Least 


HAT do you suppose Bee- 

thoven would say if he were 
to walk into one of our churches 
next Sunday and hear the choir 
singing a saccharine rendition of the 
Adagio of his Pathétique sonata? | 
have heard a choir do this very deed, 
and I have taken the pains to ask 
people how they felt about it. Those 
who did more than shrug told me 
Beethoven probably wouldn’t say 
a thing. He wouldn’t care at all, they 
said, because he was a deeply relig- 
ious man himself. 

Indeed he was. But he was every 
corpuscle the artist, too, and fiercely 
jealous of his art. I doubt if he would 
suffer his work to be misappropriated 
in this or any other manner, Not for 
an instant. I think that by the end 
of the first bar he would have started 
looking around for someone’s hide 
and he wouldn't have stopped until 
he had it. 

I raise the point because appar- 
ently there is a belief in some mu- 
sic circles that the wrong in helping 
yourself to another man’s work rests 
not in the taking but in the way you 
make use of it. What I mean is that 
when a Tin Pan Alley hack orches- 
trates a theme of, say, Maurice Ra- 
vel’s into a pop song called The 
Lamp Is Low, there is usually a hue 
and cry of “desecration” from cer- 
tain quarters. But when the trans- 
formation is made in behalf of what 
might be called more worthwhile 
purposes, there is little if any protest. 

A friend of mine, a music teacher, 
was outraged when someone set lyr- 
ics to the helter-skelter Finale of 
Rossini’s William Tell Overture and 
called it Now That I’m in Love. He 
said the Overture was one of the 
greatest works in orchestral literature, 
an opinion he was entitled to, and 
to cheapen it was scandalous, and I 
couldn’t argue with him. But when 
he heard a male make a 
prayerful plea to Heaven's mercy 


chorus 
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WILLIAM J. MURDOCH 


out of what Anton Rubinstein orig- 
inally wrote as a serenade to a Rus- 
sian resort, Kammenoit Ostrow, he 
thought it was wonderful. And there 
we fell out. 

I do not believe that noble ends, 
musical or otherwise, invariably 
justify piracy or theft. If it is wrong 
to hold up a bank to get cash for a 
holiday at Atlantic City, it is just as 
wrong to pull the job because the 
money is needed to meet the mort- 
gage payment on the church or to 
put a new roof on the orphanage. 
If it is wrong to hammer a Chopin 
Fantasie Impromptu into a variety- 
house ballad, it is just as wrong to 
make an Easter cantata out of a 
pastiche of ‘Tschaikowsky warhorses. 

I have heard both. Indeed, I have 
sung both. And it is my opinion 
that Peter Ilyitch is the more griev- 
ously wronged of the two. Far more. 
It is easily conceivable that Chopin 
really did pour a measure of frustra- 
tion into the Fantasie Impromptu 
for a latter-day rainbow-chaser to 
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recognize and capitalize upon, The 
adaptation is largely consonant with 
the spirit of the original. But I can- 
not believe that Tschaikowsky put 
much thought of or feeling for the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, which 
are the essence of the Christian faith, 
into the creation of such works as 
Marche Slav and the Avlegro of the 
Sixth Symphony, For someone else 
arbitrarily to inject religiosity into 
these works is a senseless violation of 
the composer’s artistic integrity and 
an assault upon his human rights 
which he is no longer able to protect. 

When I was in the seventh grade, 
a member of the music department 
of our public school system took the 
Elgar march known best as Pomp 
and Circumstance and made a home- 
town booster song of it. The senti- 
mental and grossly exaggerated paean 
to our ugly, begrimed city of factor- 
ies still lingers with me 30 years 
later. I am fairly shocked, when I 
think of it, that these people, how- 
ever noble and uplifting their inten- 
tions, had the effrontery to take an- 
other man’s work and callously shape 
it to their own purposes. 

In what respect does this differ in- 
trinsically from making a jump tune 
of the slow movement of Haydn's 
Surprise Symphony, as one dance 
leader did not long ago? It does not 
differ at all. In each case the com- 
poser’s intention—call it devoted 
purpose, if you like—was wholly dis- 
regarded in favor of strictly selfish 
reasons,” “This can be nothing else 
but wrong. To take an artist’s work 
and give it a character and purpose 
utterly different from what he in- 
tended is wrong, and it is wholly 
immaterial whether the ulterior 
motive is noble or crass. Robin 
Hood, despite his allegedly human- 
itarian motives, was not a whit bet- 
ter than Jesse James. 

I can appreciate why Tin Pan 

(Continued on page 28) 
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WHAT’S YOUR EXCUSE? 


(Continued from page 18) 


emotions. Our world today is one 
filled with tensions, and people 
must have an acceptable means of 
releasing them. Music is one of the 
most effective ways of ‘working off” 
unpleasant and handicapping emo- 
tions. We are all aware of the in- 
creased effective use of musical 
therapy in hospitals and institutions, 
but each performing musician must 
think of his art as curative for the 
“whole” and the “normal.” Conse- 
quently, if music must be more than 
nice, pretty and charming, to evoke 
the audience’s needed emotions, it 
must also have these qualities to 
soothe the listeners’ tensions and 
harmful emotions, 

While considering the role of mu- 
sic in relationship to human emo- 
tions, let us not lose sight of the fact 
that perhaps the most important 
function of the musician is to satisfy 
the human need for pleasure. The 
value of the pleasure derived from 
an excellent musical performance 
far exceeds the worth of more ma- 
terial pleasures, for it appeals to the 
mind, the spirit and, frequently, the 
soul. Music uplifts the whole being 
and provides a satisfaction that is 
more than fleeting. 

The observation: ‘““A musician has 
a gift which he must share with 
others” is familiar to all of us, I do 
not argue this point, but I am con- 
fident that the musician’s thinking 
must be more profound than the 
reasoning expressed in such a state- 
ment, A musician has a responsibility 
to give expression for the expression- 
less. A serious musician must devote 
himself to serving, not merely to 
sharing. The successful performer 
can not be absorbed in thoughts of 
self-gratification; he must think of 
giving, not of getting, 

By no means have I exhausted the 
valid reasons for being a musician. 
I have scarcely scratched the surface. 
Each musician must think through 
his own reasons for existing. I have 
merely endeavored to help shift in- 
valid, self-centered consideration to 
positive, worthwhile thinking. A 
musician is granted a high privilege; 
but at the same time "th is required 
to assume great responsibility. >>> 
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Christmas Choral Music 


NORMAND LOCKWOOD 


CAROL FANTASY 


For Mixed Chorus and Orchestra 
A Collection of Five Christmas Carols 
1. Deck THe HALts 3. Away In A MANGER 
2. We Turee KINnés 4. O TANNENBAUM 
5. WuHen THe WINTER SUN 
Piano or Organ, with optional Trumpets I-II, and Timpani 
(Parts included in Vocal Score) 
Orchestral material available on rental 


Choral Score $.60 Vocal Score $1.50 


*CHRISTMAS BLEssinc, A (SSAA or “TTBB) 
*Curistmas Luttasy, A (SSA with Tenor or Baritone solo) 


*[ Sinc Or A Maipen (SSAA or TTBB) 


We Merry (SATB) 
*Mary’s Sone (Montenegrin folk-eong) (SATB) 


*Saint JOSEPH (Slovenian folk-song) (SATB) 


*Twe_ve Days Or Curistmas (SSATB) 
*Two Curistmas Carois (SSAA) . 
*Vircin’s SLUMBER Sonc, Tue (SATB) 


*Vircin’s SLuMBER Sonc, THe (TTBB) 
*Weicome, YuLte (SSAA or TTBB) 

(TTBB, Baritone solo and optional SSA ending) 
*Wuat Cueer? (SSAA or TTBB) . 


OCTAVO 


Aut My Heart Resoices (SATB) 
Away In A Mancer (SATB) . Plettner 
Base Lies In Tue Crapie, A (SATB) . Lockwood 
Berore Tue Pauinc Or Tue Srars (SSAA, Soprano solo & 2 trumpets 
Kanitz 
BEFORE ny Paine OF THE Srars (SATB, Soprano solo & 2 trumpets 
ad lib) Kanitz 
Jesus (SATB) Bayley 
Kraehenbuehl 
Willan 
Lockwood 
Kraehenbuehl 
Lockwood 
Gordon 
Willan 
Schimmerling 
Campbell- Watson 


Lockwood 


Here ’moncst Ass AND (SATB) 


Joserpu, Dearest Josepu (SATB) .............. 
LittLte Cuitp, A (Dutch Carol) (SATB) . 


Orrertories For THe Sunpays Or Apvent (SATB). 

Te 

*Deus Tu CoNnversus ... 

BENEDIXISTI . 

*Ave ..... 
Schimmerling 
Snow Lay On Tue Grounp, THe (SATB) Lockwood 
SpanisH Carov (Arr. by Sr. M. Elaine) (SSA, English or Spanish) 

Willan 
Rogers 

Reger 

Reger 

Reger 

Reger 
Kraehenbuehl 
Willan 
Kraehenbuehl 


Vircin’s StumBeR Sonc, Tue (SSA) 
Vircin’s StumBerR Sonc, Tue (SA) 


*WreaTH For Waits, A (SATB) ...... 


LuLLy, LULLAY . 


HENRY PURCELL 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEM 


“Behold, I Bring you glad Tidings’— for Bass solo, mixed 
Chorus, two Tenor or Women’s Voices ad lib, Strings with 
Harpsichord or Organ (Piano) 

Full Score: $2.50 String Parts, each: .30 

Choral Score, each: .30 


© denotes a cappella 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
SIGHT-READING 


(Continued from page 6) 


efficacy yourself and employ it with 
well-thought-out continuity. All 
three methods of music reading, (a) 
solfeggio, (b) letter names or num- 
bers, (c) approximation by up and 
down tendencies with strong tonal- 
ity character, have been successfully 
used. These are all devices to be dis- 
carded when reading becomes a 
mastered technique. Even the short- 
est application in each rehearsal 
proves effective. Specifically, with 
continuity in mind, and with deter- 
mination and belief in their value, 
you can 

a) present scale and interval ex- 
amples from your current music 
literature via blackboard, flash cards 
or reference to known music liter- 
ature; b) present rhythmic patterns 
or problems in a similar manner; 
c) present harmonic progressions; d) 
encourage memorization in units of 
phrase, period or sections of any 
practical length. 

Don’t apologize or admit any fear 


BRUNO 


MEANS SECURITY 


to yourself. More and more we must 
recognize that learners respect dis- 
cipline and the acquisition of skills, 
and there is no necessity to side-step 
or evade what we have been too 
prone to call drudgery. 

3. The music itself deserves sepa- 
rate consideration, 

We have suggested the 
tion of a great deal of music, well 
presented, with the hope for a re- 
sultant desire to move on to more 
music, This assumes a maximum use 
of the right kind of familiar and 
new music, together establishing a 
reservoir for reading. That presup- 
poses the choice of music with im- 
mediate appeal, but, in addition, 
music with inherent and _ intrinsic 
quality. This calls attention to our 
responsibility for inculcating the 
proper taste. There is no accounting 
for taste, nor is there any disputing 
the presence of taste. We establish 
our standards by our choices and 
from there claim the taste of the 
singers for our side and use it posi- 
tively. 

In approaching our problem 
through the music itself, attention 
to the structure of the music in any 


consump- 
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THE MOST COMPLETE SELECTION 


one of a dozen ways helps to bring 
about a concept of its meaning and 
significance. This may be through 
the inherent form, through keys, 
scale lines, intervals, chord lines, 
sequences or rhythmic repetitions. 

!. A chain is as strong as its weak- 
est link. In the last analysis—a choir 
is as good as its poorest member. 
This leads to one of the most valu- 
able suggestions to be made in con- 
nection with the improvement of 
music reading skills. It is the atten- 
tion to the Individual Chorister. 

Within a group it is wise to em- 
ploy both homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous approaches. The learner 
progresses through contact with 
those in his own ability group and 
with his peers. There must be 
progress through the individual 
growth of each chorister. The satis- 
faction in individual growth and 
achievement adds up to a surprising 
total in a group. How can this be 
effected? Here are a number of 
practical, miscellaneous suggestions: 

a) Have the chorus members who 

have reading ability work for 
a few minutes—no matter how 
short a time (outside of regular 


OF STUDENT BRASSES AVAILABLE 


Professional performance for the student 
purse! World famous Besson quality... 
exclusive Besson features... long-life 
Besson dependability... all combined in 
a complete range of brasses. 


THE BEST PLAY BESSON 


C. BRUNO & SON, INC. 


460 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Texas 
Canadian Distributors: 


BOOSEY & HAWKES (Canada) LTD., Toronto, Canada 
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rehearsals), with fellow choir 
members. 

b) Give small ensemble assign- 
ments to small groups from 
within the choir so that each 
group can work independently 
outside regular rehearsal time. 
In other words, encourage 
“wood-shed workshops.” 

As evidence that this has value, we 
all recognize the success of “inti- 
mate” performing groups such as 
chamber music players, madrigal 
singers, recorder clubs, church choirs, 
“Barber Shop” quartets, community 
vocal and instrumental ensembles, 
family performing groups, even if 
only in grace sung at a meal. We 


can take the best features of the 
above and use them to our ad- 
vantage. 


To recapitulate, if we wish to im- 
prove music reading within our 
choral groups, what shall we do? 

1. Be convinced of the value of 
music reading with all its in- 
herent power to richer experi- 
ence with music—and attack 
the problem affirmatively. 

2. Sing large quantities of good 
music with the concomitant 


ROCKING-CHAIR SONGS 


(Continued from page 14) 


heard, is sung to the youngest: 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, 
Mother is near, 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, 
Nothing to fear. 
Grandmother sits knitting 
There by the fire-place, 
With snowy white hair 
And a smile on her face. 
Though the years have gone by, 
Sul it doesn’t seem long 
Since she sang baby’s daddy 
To sleep with this song. 


So they go, those beloved rocking- 
chair songs, those songs of love for 
the youngest. b> 


August 21-28, the String Teachers 
Conference, the Chamber Music Fes- 
tival, the College Wind and Percus- 
sion Instructors Conference and the 
Civic Orchestra Workshop will be 
held simultaneously at the National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. 
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ramifications of whetting the 
appetite for more. 

3. Within each rehearsal include 
the many techniques which 


will advance the mastery of 
skills. 
4. Bring about group growth 


through individual growth. 

In conclusion, if each one of us is 
dedicated to the pursuit of growth 
in our choral groups, we trust that, 
by our belief in their potential, we 
have imparted a feeling of security 
and confidence to our singers. We 
have tried to give them the desire to 


sing more—a desire augmented by an 
attitude of willingness and eager- 
ness. They will experience the satis- 
faction that comes when there is 
both individual and group gain. 
Their acquired power will bring 
about richer ability and greater total 
enjoyment. This is only one facet in 
the mastery of music as an art and 
a science. And we can hope that our 
singers are enabled to catch on to a 
spoke of the wheel of choral progress 
and be more richly prepared for 
their next new choral experi- 
ence. 
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MUSIC,—TELEVISION’S STEPCHILD 


(Continued from page 12) 


of the programming, too. Its much- 
honored Voice of Firestone program, 
on the air since December, 1928, 
has been renewed for the fall. This 
is the only regularly scheduled mu- 
sic series of unusual merit in a 
decent time-spot on TV (Monday 
nights). 

ABC-TV, in offering Omnibus on 
Sunday night, presented Leonard 
Bernstein in some intelligent and 
very rewarding lecture-demonstra- 
tions, one of which won him an 
Emmy award this season. 

But for the rest—and most of the 
above are isolated offerings—there is 
silence. The network least consid- 
erate of good music is CBS, a rather 
surprising situation because of its 
afhliation with Columbia Records. 

Radio continues to do a more 
impressive job with music than does 
TV, the best example being the 17- 
year sponsorship of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera by The Texas Company. 
Obviously, this firm considers its 
sponsorship of good music an asset. 

How can TV’s shallow interest in 
programming good music be ex- 
explained? Well, partly the 
grounds of “ratings.” If a show has 
good ones, it survives, because a 
good rating is allegedly an indica- 
tion that there is a large audience 
and a large audience is allegedly an 
indication that the sponsor’s product 
is being favored, 

But ratings represent no index to 
a program’s quality. They have been 
dismissed as a consistently inaccur- 
rate index to a program’s merit. 
People watch shows out of habit or 
because a program’s competition is 
weak or even because their sets re- 
ceive one channel with greater pic- 
ture fidelity than another. 

Nevertheless, sponsors cling to the 
value of ratings. The only way to 
counteract the damaging influence 
of ratings is through viewer re- 
action. 

Lovers of serious music as a breed 
are not letter-writers. It seldom 
occurs to most of them that letters 
to sponsors—like applause at a con- 
cert—are a mark of appreciation. Let- 
ters have their effect on sponsors. 
(Two TV. shows — Father Knows 
Best and I Remember Mama, for 
example — were canceled because 


they had low ratings. Viewer reac- 
tion was prompt. The shows were 
returned to the air.) 

A revolution could be caused if 
a network were to receive an aval- 
anche of postcards following the pro- 
gramming of a single opera. It would 
be effective, for example, if each 
reader of this piece clipped it out 
and sent it to one of the networks, 
as an indication of support, 

Good music should have a distinc- 
tive place on TV. It should never 
be an afterthought, as embroidery to 
some other activity. Good music is 
often provocative music and can’t 
be digested with half a mind. Din- 
ner music, for example, may serve 
the cause of dinner, but it does noth- 
ing for music. Music was meant to 
be listened to, not tolerated. 

A late Sunday evening hour of 
TV music would be most apt, for ex- 
ample. When the children are in 
the arms of Morpheus, it’s an excel- 
lent time for Orpheus. Comments 
such as those provided by Leonard 
Bernstein must be encouraged, as 
well as those by ranking composers 
and conductors and performers on 
the contemporary scene, 

No, good music need not play sec- 
ond fiddle on TV. But if viewers 
want it up there in the front chair, 
then they must be heard; they must 
let the executives of TV realize that 
the picture is unbalanced, 

The mounting interest in the 
lunatic fringe of music gave ABC- 
TV an excuse for programming a 
series of four programs starting last 
April. Narrated by Milton Cross, 
they were calypso, country music, 
jazz and rock ’n roll. This pandering 
to popular taste is inexcusable. 

But also inexcusable is the neglect 
of TV's stepchild—good music. TV 
will adopt it if the mass of viewers 
will play the role of godfather rather 
than sit silently bemoaning its ab- 


sence. 


The American Composers Alli- 
ance conferred Laurel Leaf Awards 
upon Howard Hanson, American 
composer, conductor and director of 
the Eastman School of Music; Oliver 
Daniel, director of contemporary 
music projects at BMI; the 
Juilliard String Quartet. 
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Tn and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


HERE is still rampant throughout America 

a species of musical snobbery which has 
actually proved through the years a consistent 
drawback to the honest enthusiasm of the com- 
parative novice and a definite handicap to the 
normal development of music as both an art and 
a recreation. 

In every community there is a small group of 
musicians (amateur as well as professional) and 
well established music lovers, whose opinions and 
tastes are accepted as authoritative, These experi- 
enced and generally sincere followers of the art 
are usually supplemented by a somewhat larger 
group who merely parrot their pronouncements and pretend a knowledge 
and even a love of music which they do not really possess. 

Still lower in the scale are the average listeners, often afflicted with 
a deep-seated inferiority complex, afraid to express their likes and dislikes, 
yet ready to deveiop their normal reactions with the slightest encourage- 
ment and to make steady progress in their enjoyment of music. There is 
also a potential “mass audience,” musically illiterate, but by no means to 
be considered completely “lost sheep.” 


LL of these people listen to some sort of music practically every day 

of their lives. The majority find satisfaction in the most obvious type 
of composition, the “line of least resistance,” easy to remember and equally 
easy to forget. They concentrate on the cheapest and most banal of popular 
tunes, responding chiefly to a rhythmic stimulus, yet their natural im- 
pulses are often good and they could easily be guided in the direction of 
at least the “light classics,” eventually discovering materials of serious and 
permanent value. 

Unfortunately this logical progress has too often been retarded by the 
self-appointed guardians of our musical taste, They are impatient with the 
musically underprivileged and contemptuous of their honest enthusiasms. 
They consider themselves perfectionists and are all too ready to criticize 
anything that does not happen to suit their own preferences and prejudices. 

These musical snobs often express disapproval of local symphony 
orchestras and other musical activities, comparing them unfairly and of 
course unfavorably with world-famous professional groups. They try to 
influence visiting concert artists to present material that is clearly over the 
heads of a large part of their audience and thereby make it difficult for 
the box-office to justify their engagement. 


|g get BELLAMANN, who was a music critic before he became a 
popular novelist, said that he heartily disapproved of “‘music for the 
masses,”” believing that it should be restricted to the chosen few of special 
talent and “appreciation.” ‘The late Josef Hofmann went on record as 
insisting that “no one should play the piano who does not play it well.” 
These are outstanding examples of musical snobbery at its worst. 

If such an attitude persists among those who should be stimulating 
and encouraging a general enthusiasm for music, the survival of the art 
may actually become a serious problem. For music cannot exist without 
listeners, any more than the colors of a sunset without a human eye to 
enjoy them. 
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VACATIONS FOR 
BAND LEADERS 


(Continued from page 7) 


checking with your dentist before 
you leave). . 

Yes, you can also take a vacation 
by plane, bus, boat or train. It’s 
easier perhaps, but possibly more 
expensive. 

Go to School? “Okay, Okay!” I 
hear someone say, “A trip doesn’t 
sound like an ideal vacation to me! 
I want to go to school this summer-- 
yr to a summer music camp. To me 
that would be an ideal vacation!” 

“And,” another will probably add, 
“you can pick up some college hours 
and have some fun at the same 
time—” 

How about some schools offering 
both knowledge and personal im- 
provement—all in a most happy 
manner? Well, there’s the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, New 
York. This school offers three-week 
courses in Band Institute, String In- 
stitute, Orchestra’ Institute and 
Choral Ins:itute. The dates are 
varied, from June 24 to August 2, 
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FOR ANY SIZE BAND, 


and two hours’ credit is given in 
most fields. 

Many bandmen wish to increase 
their choral knowledge. Peter J. Wil- 
housky is offering a Master Class in 
Choral Conducting in the air-con- 
ditioned Car] Fischer Concert Hall 
in New York City, His address: Dep. 

C, 165 West 57th St., New York 19. 

Fred Waring’s Music Workshop 
for public school music directors and 
others will be at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Aug. 11-16. 
(Write the Dean). The Workshop 
will also be held at Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa. in July in various music 
areas. (Write Registrar, Fred War- 
ing Music — Delaware 
Water Gap, Pa. 

Then + the summer Music 
Camp at Gunnison, Colorado. Dr. 
Robert Hawkins is director and will 
be glad to send you information. 
This camp meets Aug, 10-24. For ad- 
dresses of other summer music camps 
review your music magazines or 
write to Music Journal, 157 W. 57th 

t., New York City. 

se front porch vacation. “I have 
an ideal vacation all planned,” one 


bandmaster told me. “It will be in- 
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SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS 


expensive, restful and stimulating.” 

“Go on,” I urged. 

He smiled. “I’m staying on my 
front porch,” he said. * ‘T've got an 
easy chair. It just fits me. I’m going 
to lean back and enjoy it. And,” 
he went on, “I’m going to gather up 
my books and music magazines,— 
and search for helpful and practical 
slants to improve my groups next 
year. 

Well, bandmasters, we’ve men- 
tioned or described, several “ideal” 
vacations for you. 

So there you are. Take your 
choice. They all have their good 
points, but perhaps we should re- 
member: Whatever Pe of vacation 
we take this summer, it should leave 
us refreshed and eager for the first 
fall rehearsal. Our bands will then 
sense our SP/RIT—our ELIXIR 
VITAE—and presto!—we're off to a 
fine, rewarding year! DDD 


THE FORGOTTEN 
MADRIGAL 


(Continued from page 10) 


firmness must exist throughout each 
phrase. 

Articulation is seldom clearly in- 
dicated in the notation of madrigals, 
and there are certain traditional 
elements of performance to which 
we should strictly adhere. Notes of 
equal value that are progressing step- 
wise should be legato, The longer 
the duration of the notes, the more 
body they should be given (notes of 
unequal value may be differentiated 
according to length), while quick 
notes (eighths, sixteenths) should be 
executed very lightly. Skips are made 
to stand out by clearly separating 
the notes; large skips should be quite 
definitely marked. 

Syncopation is perhaps one of the 
most outstanding rhythmical features 
of the madrigal and must be dealt 
with most carefully. A syncopated 
note which is entered by a descend- 
ing interval should be entered 
smoothly, while a syncopated note 
entered by an ascending line and 
approached by an interval larger 
than a major second should be 
slightly accented. Any notes tied 
over a bar line should be sung as 
though no bar line exists. 

In rehearsing a group of this kind, 
the following order of procedure is 
recommended for acquiring the 
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necessary components for a_ finely 
polished performance: 

1. Correct notes; 2. rhythms; 3. 
articulations; 4, intonation; 5. tone 
quality; 6. balance; 7. phrasing; 8. 
tempo changes; 9. climaxes; 10. 
nuance, 

Numerous groups of madrigal sing- 
ers in high schools and colleges have 
more than proved their worth. One 
high school group evinced such keen 
interest as to have special costumes 
made for performances. To evaluate 
the musical growth and stimulation 
of musical interest in school and 
community is almost superfluous. 

It is often an enigma to the music 
director to provide the community 
with music, easy to understand, and 
yet to maintain and elevate the 
standards of musical taste and at the 
same time select the kind of litera- 
ture that the high school students 
will like and to which they will de- 
vote some of their energies. It seems 
that the madrigal, with its broad 
avenues of approach and its various 
appeals to the performer and audi- 
ence, fills these qualifications and 
solves to some extent this prevalent 
enigma. 

To be sure, it may not be the 
answer to all situations or problems 
with which the music teacher is con- 
fronted. However, it is well worth an 
attempt, and, with even a_ small 
amount of co-operation from stu- 
dents and administration, the madri- 
gal singers will certainly be the most 
likely to succeed, the most likely to 
please, and the most likely to salve 
the conscience of the musician try- 
ing to promote the culture of our 
country. 
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The Harpsichord Music Society, 
Inc. has been recently formed for 
the purpose of giving the harpsi- 
chord a more prominent place in 
contemporary musical life. The 
Mannes School of Music, New York 
City, will be the base of operations 
for this organization, whose activi- 
ties will include sponsoring harpsi- 
chord recitals throughout the coun- 
try, awarding scholarships for harpsi- 
chord studies, commissioning new 
works for the instrument and creat- 
ing a library of living harpsichord 
music. Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichord- 
ist and member of the Mannes Col- 
lege faculty, has been appointed 
musical director. 
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From Our Readers 


URING the time I have sub- 

scribed to Music Journal, I 
have constantly found my interest 
awakened through reading articles 
on subjects which might otherwise 
have been completely neglected on 
my part, Frank B. Cookson’s arti- 
cle is one of the best I’ve read on the 
subject. 

I feel that America is strides ahead 
of any other country in music edu- 
cation. 

—Christine Stobie 
London, England 


. a note to inform you that I 
do read and appreciate your Mu- 
sic Journal. It’s a_ pleasant 
change to read your magazine be- 
cause the approach to the subject is 
not a commercial one. . . . I refer to 
your articles from time to time (with 
due credit, of course). 

To be more specific, I enjoy the 
articles about singing. It’s surprising 
how littie most people know about 
the mechanics of it (myself in- 
cluded), 

—Jim Williams 
WWSW—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AY AY I join in the chorus of 
praise obviously inspired by 
your March issue? This is the best- 
looking and most interesting single 
number of any musical magazine I 
have ever seen. Music” Journal is 
clearly filling a long-felt want in 
supplying material for every type of 
music-lover, including students as 
well as teachers. 

—Carina Orasto 

New York City 


The Salzburg Festival, July 27- 
August 31, will feature orchestral 
concerts and seven operas in per- 
formances by the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and the ensemble 
of the Vienna State Opera, as well 
as the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Herbert von Karajan, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and George Szell are 
on the roster of conductors, and 
Robert Casadesus, Friedrich Gulda 
and Nathan Milstein are among the 


soloists. 
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ONE PROTEST, 


AT LEAST 


(Continued from page 20) 


Alleyites must frequently pilfer the 
classics, But it is a little difficult for 
me to understand why the church 
feels the need to pre-empt secular 
works. It would seem that the huge 
mass of religious works composed by 
Palestrina and Bach and Handel and 
Haydn and Mozart and Beethoven 
and Franck and dozens of others 
right down to our own times of 
Rodeheaver and Clokey and Noble 
Cain is enough. In fact, the surface 
of this legacy has been barely 
skimmed, 

I’m sure few people will believe 
me when I say this, but I'm going 
to say it anyway; and that is, I am 
not quarreling with the church, I 
like the church. I go to church. I 
sing in a church choir and have done 
so for years. I would be the first to 
object if a television advertiser used 
the music of Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers in an invitation to Come and 
See Our Bargains. Similarly, I think 
the church has no right to adapt to 
its own use the non-religious works 
of men who are no longer present to 
say yea or nay. 

Nearly all great artists in every 
field have devoted much of their effort 
to the church. Yet only in music 
have secular works been appropri- 


ated for worship, Some day, someone 
may turn to, say, Leonardo da Vinci, 
who created many religious works of 
art, and superimpose a halo on the 
Mona Lisa to give this work a quality 
the artist never intended, When that 
day comes, and no voice is raised in 
objection, I will agree that a pub- 
lisher of church music has the moral 
and artistic right to take the opening 
movement of the Moonlight Sonata, 
as one such publisher has done, 
and score it for an evangelistic tenor 
solo, Come to Me. Meantime, I 


protest. DPD 
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Charles Munch, Director of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has an- 
nounced the twentieth season of 
Berkshire Festival concerts at 
Tanglewood, Mass., July 3-August 
11. Orchestral concerts will be held 
each Friday and Saturday evening 
and Sunday afternoon, and chamber 
music concerts will be presented on 
Wednesday evenings. Mr. Munch, 
once again the regular conductor, 
will have Pierre Monteux and Carl 
Schuricht as his guest conductors, 
and performances of three violin 
concertos by Isaac Stern will be a 
highlight of the program. 


“Some set-up, eh ?—ultra well-tempered, genuine ivory keys, full-frequency repeat- 
ing hammers, duo pedal action, hardwood casing, and it can do piano or forte!” 


—Saturday Review 
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SHAWNEE PRESS REFERENCE RECORDINGS 


For a sound selection of new choral music... 
.. Eight Long Play (33-1/3) High-Fidelity Unbreakable Vinylite Record Albums 
. Recorded by representative volunteer singers under the direction of Dr. Earl Willhoite 
.. Available for your use, with complete printed scores,’’on approval” for 30 days at no charge 


a af ... Produced to assist you in the selection of new choral music 

For High School, College, and Community Choruses 
am “ Hello! Mr. Schnibble SATB Pfautsch 
SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, ‘Vel. | I Hear A Voice a-Prayin’ SATB ...Bright 
Light of Liberty, The SATB.......... . Cairns-Ades 


“SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, Vol. II’ 


Two 12 inch LP (33%) Albums, the Shawnee Choir directed by Dr. 
Earl Willhoite. 
A cross-section of the Shawnee Press catalog: folk songs and fun songs 
. sacred songs and Spirituals . . . patriotic songs... contemporary choral! 
music . +» general repertory ... “choral novelties. 


Almighty, The SATB Schubert-Ringwald 
America, the Beautiful SATB. .Ward-Ringwald 
MacKinnon 
SATB é 
Buggy Ride SATB ..... 
Drink to Me Only TTBB.... 
Give Me a Place in the Sun 


“O COME, LET US ADORE HIM” 

12 inch LP (33%) Album, the Shawnee Choir and Children’s Choir 
directed by Dr. Earl Wilthoite. 
O Come, All Ye Faithful SATB ... Traditional-Shaw 
Prophecy and Annunciation SATB. Ringwald 
Christmas Roundelay SATB with Children Young 
Earth Has Many a Noble City SSA ..... -Hallstrom 
Once Upon a Winter’s Night SATB. ...McGraw 
From the Eastern Mountains SATB... «Hallstrom 


“SING AND REJOICE” 

10 inch LP (33%) Album, the Shawnee Choir and Children’s Choir 
directed by Dr. Earl Willhoite. 
Rejoice, Ye Pure In Heart SATB ..Messiter-Angell 
Three Christmas Scenes SATB McCormick 
Gracious Spirit, Dwell With Me SATB With Children’s Choir.........Jolley 
Am Easter Pecan SATB 
Let All The Nations Praise The Lord SATB.. 
Love Is Come Again SATB i 
How Lovely Are the Words of Jesus SA — hildren’s Choir. oi 
The Beatitudes SATB wine 


“PRAISE GOD” 
10 inch LP (333) Album, the Shawnee Choir directed by Dr. Earl 
Willhoite. 
Praise God From Whom All Gearhart 
As Smoke Is Driven Away SATB. ick 
Lord God of Abraham SATB............ 
Open My Eyes, That I May See SATB... 
A Mighty Fortress Is Our God SATB... 


.Mendelssohn-Willhoite 
Lockwood 
.Luther-Simeone 


The Twenty-Third Psalm SATB Harter 


Songs recorded from Livingston Gearhart’s 96 page published collection 
of 49 two-part songs for treble voices (SA) 


“A SINGING BEE” 
12 inch LP (33%) Album, singers from the Fred Waring Youth Music 

Workshop directed by Dr. Earl Willhoite. 

America—Our Heritage ..... 

Michael Finnigin 

Sometimes I Feel Like A 

Grandfather’s Clock 


Humperdinck 
Southern Tune 


Stars of the Summer Night.. “Woodbury 
Goober 


Limerick Parade .. 

Wandering Schubert 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home. ...Lambert 


Big Chief Wotapotami... 
O How Lovely Is the Evening 
The Caissons Song 
The Christ Child....... Austrian Carol 


PRICES FOR RECORDING & SCORES 


Album Title Record Only Scores Only Both 
Shawnee Showcase, Vol. I 3.50 3.50 5.00 
Shawnee Showcase, Vol. IT 3.50 3.50 5.00 
O Come, Let Us Adore Him 3.50 3.50 5.00 
Sing and Rejoice 2.50 2.00 3.50 
Praise God 2.50 2.00 3.50 
Sing Unto The Lord 3.50 3.50 5.00 
A Singing Bee 3.50 1.25 4.00 
Songfest 3.50 1.25 4.00 


SHAWNEE PRESS, INC. Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Chuisinet Music for All Choral Groups 


Sacred Music for the Worship Service 


Elementary & Junior High Choral Music 


Eastburn-Simeone 
..Chaniy-Scott 
.Vann-Ades 
....Ringwaid 
ms-Hoggard 
haplin-Simeone 
Mountain Song-Bell 
....Mills-Simeone 
...Bacon 


Little Brown Jug SATB 
Lowlands SATB 
Man's Best Friend Is His Horse, A. TTBB 
Ode to Starlight S 
Open Your Heart to Sprimg..............cccccceeceeceeenee 
Red Rosey Bush _ SSA ...... 
Red Wing SATB..... 
Senorita’s Serenade, A SATB -Hyatt 
Spiritual- 
Songs of Robert Schumann, Set III SATB. Schumann-Churchill 
Two Wings SATB Harter 


The Snow Lay on the Ground 


SATB with Children’s Choir Traditional-Hallstrom 


Shepherds, Awake SSA ........ French Carol-Hallstrom 
Sing Noel, Ye People cGraw 
Sleep, My Little Jesus S .Bergmann- Hoggard 

Priesing 


Wonder of the Darksome Night 
Lullaby of the Christ Child TTBB ...... ..French Carol-Scott 
Joy to the World SATB Traditional-Ringwald 


..Mendelssohn 
Pfautsch 
Faure-Ringwald 


He, Watching Over All The World SATB 
How Far Is It To Bethlehem? SATB 
The Palms SATB. 


“SING UNTO THE LORD” 
12 inch LP (3314) Album, the Shawnee Choir and Youth Choirs directed 


by Dr. Earl Wilthoite. 

O Lord, the Measure of Our Prayers SATB.... .-.Lockwood 
In This Our Time SATB. se 

The Earth Is The Lord’s ies 
He Shall Come Down Like Rain SAT 
Sing Unto the Lord a New Song SATB 
Peace I Leave With SATB............c...s0:c+00+0+ 
Welcome! All Wonders In Sight SATB. 

O God, SAT Roff 
Soe Wee May Sing SATB. 

O Holy Night S-SAB- SATB (Combined)... 
Make A Joyful Noise Unto The Lord SAT 
Go Ye Into All The World SATB............... 
Come, O Come To Me_ SATB... 
Thine Is The Power. SATB................. 
Star Song SA Children’s Choir... 
Praise Ye The Name of the Lord SATB... 
Great King of Peace SATB................. 
Gloria in Excelsis SATB 


Adam- Ringwald 
‘McCormick 


Songs recorded from Harry Simeone’s 96 page published collection of 
songs for beginning mixed chorus (SATB) 
“SONGFEST” 

12 inch LP (33%) Album, singers from the Fred Waring Youth Music 
Workshop directed by Dr. Earl Willhoite 


Stars and Stripes 
To a Wild Rose............ ... MacDowell 
Walking Song............:..-:0++. Swiss Folk Tune 

Spiritual 


He’s Got the Whole World in His Hand.. 
..English Folk Tune 
When Love Is Kind Air 
We Plow the Fields.............. Schulz 
Come, Ye Thankful People. El 
The Year of Jubilo.................. ... Work 
— Me A Place in the Sun. 
Old Chisholm Trail. Cowboy Tune 
Kentucky Babe Geibel 
Once to Every Man " 
The Tarantelta 
Jesus Walked This Lonesome Valle 


The Land I Love imeone 
Cradle Song chubert 


When the Saints Go Marching Home.. 
While Strolling Thru the Park......... 
Masters in This Hall...... 

The Friendly Beasts.............. 


.Old English Carol 
Old English Carol 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


You can purchase Shawnee Press Reference Recording Albums 
and Scores through your regular music dealer. 

Or, you can procure them “on approval” for 30 days from 
Shawnee Press, with no obligation to buy. Write today. 


~ 
an 
| 
Little Joe, the ne 
The Crazy Song 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS Cc 
313 NORTH lst ST 


ANN ARBOR ETCH 4 
| 
nome SCANDALLI 
DALLAPE 
SETTIMIO SOPRANI 
OLDS 
GIBSON 
NATIONAL 
We cordially invite you to drop by and say hello... : 
Rooms 726-7-8-9, Palmer House, July 14-18— 
and at our general offices... 
BUSICatL CO. 
| 7373 NORTH CICERO AVENUE + CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS + TELEPHONES: INDEPENDENCE 3-5616—ORCHARD 5-2000 


: 


